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The Ethics of Private 


Political Funds 


The furore created by revelations 
it both Senator Nixon Tt Governor 
»venson have had private political 
ads at their disposal seems to have 
-d down, whatever the ultimate ef- 
it may be on the election outcome. 
The ethical implications of the pos- 
ssion and use of such secret funds, 
4 ddd are not so easily disposed of. 
even frantic radio and television 
olanations accompanied by publiciz- 
> personal income tax returns, can 
scure the fact that the use of such 
ids carries certain unethical impli- 
-ions. 
We may accept at face value the dis- 
imers of the recipients that they did 
+ profit personally. The nub of the 
tter is that having secret funds at 


pty on certain activities not au- 
orize by the electorate and places 
their hands power not delegated by 
. Governor Stevenson says that his 
ad was used to supplement inade- 
te salaries and to enable him to 
“ure stronger men for appointive of- 
s. Senator Nixon says his fund was 
ed to help root out Communists in 
-vernment. The proper remedy in 
»vernor Stevenson’s case was to ask 
-2 Iilinois legislature to raise salaries. 
ubsidies in the hands of a less high- 
inded official suggest all sorts of pos- 
ilities for evil. Senator Nixon’s ex- 
nation that his fund was supplied 
~ California friends and well-wishers 
enable him to carry on a personal 
susade against Communists raises 
ually, if not more, serious questions. 
gave him the means to carry on un- 
sr the aegis of his senatorial office a 
srsonal campaign not directly related 
, the duties as a senator. Congress 
anually appropriates millions of dol- 
irs to regular government agencies, 
ach as the FBI, the CIA, and the Un- 
‘merican Activities Committee, for 
afense of the nation against subver- 
‘ves of all sorts. Besides, the admin- 
‘trative departments of government 
ave their loyalty review boards which 
2ep under constant review the loyalty 
f government employees, even down 
» janitors and charwomen. In the pres- 
nt state of world tension to question 
ne loyalty of our fellow-citizens is a 
natter so sensitive that wisdom de- 
1ands that all investigations of this 
ort be carried on under careful super- 
ision. There are already too many 
rivate organizations and individuals 
ndertaking to pass upon the patrio- 
ism and loyalty of their fellow-citi- 
ens, sometimes ruining reputations 
} (Continued—P. 4) 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York—New Jersey Church 
and Community Clinic 

The Park Avenue Church (Disciples 
of Christ) of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of social welfare of The United 
Christian Missionary Society, was host 
to a Church and a Community Clinic 
for leaders of the churches of the New 
York-New Jersey area, October 5-7, 
1952. A clinic is a period of time de- 
voted to becoming acquainted with 
community agencies through a mu- 
tual sharing of programs and objec- 
tives; to discovering human needs; to 
finding ways in which the churches 
and other organizations and agencies 
can work together to combat poverty, 
disease, discrimination, crime and 
other anti-social forces at work in the 
community. 
An impressive array of agency and 
institutional leaders participated in the 
sessions. These included the executive 
secretary of Family Welfare Service, 
the consultant with the Medical Direc- 


Correction 
The date of the annual United Na- 
tions Seminar at United Nations, 
New York has been set for February 


9-12, 1953, instead of February 23- 
26, as stated in the October issue. 
This change was made to avoid con- 
flicts with other important meetings. 


tor of Child Guidance Clinic, the ex- 
ecutive director of the day nursery, the 
executive of the Essex County Inter- 
Group Council, a representative from 
the state department of institutions 
and agencies dealing with the prob- 
lems of the aged, a representative of 
the health department, the director of 
child guidance for the public schools, 
the executive director of the Children’s 
Aid and Adoption Society, the past 
president of the PTA, the executive 
director of the YWCA, and an out- 
standing lawyer from Newark, New 
Jersey. One entire day was given to 
exploring the programs and objectives 
of these agencies, to discovering the 
unmet needs of the community and how 
the churches can make their contri- 
bution to community welfare. A “two- 
way street” was opened up over which 
the give and take between these agen- 
cies and churches can flow. 

The average attendance of 25 per- 
sons was conducive to the clinical ap- 
proach in study and discussion. Six 
Disciple churches of the area were rep- 
resented in a total enrollment of 22 
leaders. While this type of leadership 
experience is still in an experimental 
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Barton Hunter Assumes 


Directorship 


(On assuming his duties as the newly 
elected director of social education in the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Barton Hunter 
was asked to express some of the feelings 
with which he approaches his new task. The 
following is his statement. Editor) 

You ask me for a few lines regard- 
ing my thoughts and feelings as I en- 
ter the Department. Let’s set aside for 
the moment the feelings of inadequacy 
and humility that one has as he as- 
sumes responsibility for helping to 
awaken and sharpen the social con- 
science of the Brotherhood. Let’s ig- 
nore also the very real thrill one feels 
as he enters the UCMS official family 
and begins to sense the power of the 
Brotherhood as reflected in its pro- 
gram and achievements. 

Rather, permit me to mention in sim- 
ple fashion two or three basic convic- 
tions I bring with me concerning our 
churches and their responsibilities in 
regard to the social problems which 
threaten the lives and spirits and des- 
tinies of individual human beings. A 
personal illustration will serve to point 
up what I have in mind. 

It was in 1938. As a young student 
pastor I had spoken often and vocifer- 
ously about racial injustice and the 
need for better understanding between 
races. But, when Bill McFadden the 
Methodist student pastor brought three 
Negro students to our home and asked 
if my wife and I would rent rooms in 
our home to them, suddenly we found 
ourselves face to face with the whole 
reality of race prejudice. What would 
the neighbors think? What would be 
the Foundation Board’s reaction to this 
matter? Would other students con- 
tinue to come to our home? And for 
that matter, what about us? Were we 
emotionally prepared to live in the 
close fellowship of the home with mem- 
bers of another race so different (we 
thought) from our own? 

My decision, however, was already 
made. My rash pronouncements con- 
cerning social justice spoken bravely 
in many a sermon now rose up to point 
accusing fingers at me. And as Bob 
and Allen and Henry stood there on 
the front porch waiting for our answer 
I had, it seemed to me, no choice in the 
matter. From the vantage point of 
time I can now say, “Thank God for 
youthful rashness and sermonic pro- 
nouncements.” For I think that we 
have had no more creative and reward- 
ing friendships than those which we 
enjoyed that winter with Bob and Al- 
len, Henry and John and Ado living 
in our home. 

From this experience we 
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The United Nations Must be 
Defended 


It is time for Americans who be- 
lieve in the United Nations to bestir 
themselves in its behalf. The churches 
of the United States had a great deal 
to do with initiating the processes that 
resulted in the formation of this world 
organization. They must continue to 
give it their active support. No great- 
er disaster could come to Western civil- 
ization than for the United States to 
attempt to withdraw behind its own 
barriers and leave the rest of the world 
to its fate. 


P The growing opposition to the U.N. 

springs from the revival of isolation- 
ism, abetted by the activities of cer- 
tain nationalist groups which worship 
at the shrines of our Revolutionary 
forefathers but have a deathly fear of 
further social progress. They play 
upon the nostalgia of people for the 
relative security they imagine we once 
had but which we no longer have. They 
long for a world which has disappeared 
and can no more be brought back than 
eggs can be unscrambled and put back 
in their shells. 


Soviet tactics in blocking U.N. ac- 
tion plays a part in this revival of iso- 
lation, making some people impatient 
with the whole business of interna- 
tional cooperation. They fondly im- 
agine that if we were only rid of the 
U.N., the United States could go it 
alone as we once did. 


The necessity of continued aid to 
Europe, especially to Britain and 
France, and the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion due to armaments feeds this dis- 
content. The war in Korea, for which 
there appears to be no immediate solu- 
tion, is also a part of it. The loss of 
China to Communism, with its conse- 
quent loss of investments and foreign 
trade enters into the picture. 


Fortunately, both political parties 
are committed by their platforms to 
support of the U.N., but if isolation- 
ism continues to grow platform prom- 
ises may not mean much. 


It is as true today as it was in the 
time of Benjamin Franklin that “we 
must indeed all hang together, or, most 


assuredly we shall all hang separately. 
J.A.C, 
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Washington Round-Up 
Segregation: The Supreme Court 
will hear arguments on the question of 
racial segregation in public schools 
sometime in December. There is specu- 


lation that the Court is prepared to 
deal squarely with the segregation is- 
sue, something it has been reluctant to 
do for a long time. Heretofore the 
Court has held that no discrimination 
exists where equal facilities are pro- 
vided for both white and Negro chil- 
dren. Four cases will be considered, 
involving schools in Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. The first three cases have 
been before the Court for some time. 
The case of District of Columbia 
schools is expected to reach the high 
court by December. The Court’s pur- 
poseful waiting for the District case 
has led observers to believe that a his- 
toric decision may be reached outlaw- 
ing segregation. 


Plessy vs. Ferguson: Parents bring- 
ing these suits seek to overrule the doc- 
trine of “equal but separate’ accom- 
modations for the white and colored 
races. This principle was developed 
in 1896, in the Plessy vs. Ferguson 
case testing a Louisiana law requiring 
railways to provide the same facilities 
on a segregated basis for both races. 
Since that time the Court has used this 
doctrine, more or less, as a standard. 
It was on this basis that graduate 
schools in Oklahoma and Texas were 
opened to Negro students. In these 
states, the Courts ruled that Negro 
facilities were not equal to white and 
ordered the latter schools to admit the 
Negro students. 


The Capital: The “equal but sepa- 
rate” doctrine has been under vigorous 
attack in the District of Columbia for 
many years. Both white and colored 
citizens have maintained: a segregated 
public school system cannot be equal 
because of the implied classification of 
Negroes as second class citizens. But 
local citizens have no control over this 
issue. Congress makes the laws for the 
Capital whose citizens have no vote for 
either local or national offices. In the 
present school term an absurd situa- 
tion has developed demonstrating that 
segregation is both immoral and tragic. 
Many white schools have half empty 
classrooms while colored schools are 
so crowded that children must go to 
school in shifts. Also, there is an abun- 
dance of white teachers who may not 
teach in understaffed colored schools. 
Under the “equal but separate” doc- 
trine millions of dollars are lost by the 
failure to make adequate use of pres- 
ent classroom and teacher facilities. 


Due Process: The case involving the 
District’s schools charges: segregation 
is a violation of both the fifth and four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 
The fifth amendment declares: a citi- 
zen may not be deprived of certain 


- The fourteenth amendment appliet{i: 


November, |. 


rights without “due process of Io 


same rule to the States. Since Dish 


solely as to their violation of the 
teenth amendment. 


rule against segregation, Gover | 
James Byrnes of South Carolina iB 


nor authority to act in case the Cd. 
bans racial discrimination. | 


mands for more classrooms. They w 
able to raise funds for new scha 
much more rapidly than public schod?’ 
where officials had to wait on tax 1é’ 
ies, and State and Federal approp 
tions. In 1946, Catholic, Protesta® 
and other private construction totale’ 
$123,000,000, as against only $10 
000,000 for all public primary and sé! 
ondary schools. In that year non-p 
lic schools accounted for only 13 pee 
cent of all school children. Pub# 
school building is now far ahead 
non-public on a dollar basis, althoug 
the latter still accounts for 19 percent 
of all funds spent for school construt 
tion. About 90 percent of all non-pull 
lic school building is by Catholic 
Meanwhile, 1952 non-public school et 
rollment is estimated at 3,952,000—4 
6 percent increase over the 1951 pri 
mary and secondary student total; puke 
lic schools will have a 26,062,000 e 
rollment—a gain of 8 percent over las 
year. 


indicated, how- 
ever, that the national headquarters 
would give its endorsement to certain 
unofficial Quaker projects. Over 1,000 
religious objectors have already been 
classified and are now being processed 
for work at regular pay, on projects in 
30 states, cities, territories, and in 17 
foreign countries. The Mennonite 
Central Committee and the Brethren 
Service Committee will operate relief 
and rehabilitation projects abroad. The 
domestic work will largely be in gen- 
eral hospitals, mental hospitals and 
other welfare institutions operated by 
State and local governments. 
R.A.F, 
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On Social Frontiers 


ve Human Cost of Coal. In his offi- 
‘memorandum to the coal opera- 

local unions, U. S. Bureau of 
is and state mining departments 
pie ten day National Mourning Pe- 


John L. Lewis, president of the 
ted Mine Workers Union, declared 
{ in the eight months from Decem- 
}-23, 1951 (the date of the West 
ikfort, Illinois mine disaster in 
fh 119 miners were killed) to July 
1952, 834 miners were killed and 
-oximately 20,040 were maimed in 
ines. He also stated that during 
ssame period the federal mine in- 
ion records reveal a total of 52,- 
violations of the mine safety code. 
ten day mourning period was de- 
ed not only to honor the dead but 

to. draw attention in dramatic 
dion to the safety of the living. 


leoholism in France. The twenty- 
-th International Temperance Con- 
ss has just concluded its sessions in 
is and according to special corre- 
idence to the Manchester Guardian 
ekly, it found drinking conditions 
rance the worst in the world. Con- 
ption of alcoholic beverages 
unts to about 50 pints of pure al- 
ol per year for every adult in 
nce and alcoholics number 22 per 
sand of the population. Ten per- 
-of the French family budget goes 
alcoholic drinks, mostly wine, more 
the ordinary family spends for 
. Public education gets about one- 
“4 the amount spent for liquor. At- 


French farmer and vineyardist to 
ufacture his own beverages tax 


t out by the United States are now 
work in 35 nations giving assistance 

advice on projects designed to re- 
e hunger, poverty, and disease. 

rking with these experts are ap- 
‘oximately 13,000 persons of the 
der-developed nations. The 35 na- 
wns receiving assistance are In Asia, 
"rica and Latin America. In each case 
country has requested this techni- 
ll assistance. 


Hospitals for Small Communities. 
ne 1000th hospital constructed under 
2 Federal Hospital Act has been 
ened at Lebanon, Oregon. This Act 
designed to enable smaller communi- 
ag to have better hospital facilities. 
4e 1000th hospital with about 88,000 
.ds was made possible by about $500,- 
0,000 of federal funds and about 
900,000,000 of local funds. 

J.A.C. 
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1952-1953 European 
High School Students 

For three years the Disciples of 
Christ have cooperated in the Student 
Exchange Program sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of State in coopera- 
tion with the Brethren Service Com- 
mission. The program is based on the 
premise that eventually, a student 
program can well replace a soldier pro- 
gram in the world. 

Carefully selected young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 17% (at the 
time of their departure) come to the 
United States each summer to spend 
approximately one year in the home of 
an American sponsoring family and 
attend an American high school. The 
purpose is to offer these students, as 
nearly as possible, a cross-section ex- 
perience of American life; living in the 
homes of their sponsors, sharing in the 
activities of local high schools and 
churches, and participating in the gen- 
eral life of the communities in which 
they live. 

Four students have been placed for 
the 1952-1953 school year, namely: 
Heinz Artus, sponsored by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison Moore, First Christian 
Church, Decatur, Illinois; Christa 
Brettschneider, with Mrs. Frank Hall, 
First Christian Church, Wewoka, 
Oklahoma; Normann Sperling, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cowan, Austin 
Boulevard Christian Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Peter Wrba, sponsored 
by Mr. and Mrs. Austin S. Bacon, 
First Christian Church, Lincoln, Neb- 
raska. 

Assignment of students to Disciples 
of Christ homes is done through the 
department of social welfare of the 
UCMS. Plans are now being made for 
the 1953-1954 program. Individuals 
and churches interested in securing one 
of these students should make applica- 
tion as soon as possible. 


COMMUNITY CLINIC—Cont. P. 1 
stage the East Orange Clinic set a high 
standard for future projects of this 
kind. Much credit for the success of 
the clinic and its excellent program 
personnel is due to Samuel F. Free- 
man, Jr., minister of the Park Avenue 
Church. 


R.E.M. 
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Church and State—What Does 
the Catholic Church Actually 
Teach? 


As the issue of Church and State 
continues to be more closely drawn 
many Protestants and others are in- 
clined to accept the idea that opposi- 
tion to the use of tax funds for paro- 
chial schools springs from bigotry and 
intolerance—a concept vigorously en- 
couraged by Catholic prelates and 
spokesmen. 


That such is not the case and that 
parochial schools actually teach 
doctrines contrary to the American 
concept of religious liberty is proved 
by excerpts from textbooks used in 
their own parochial schools. In the 
September issue of Church and State, 
(the monthly review published by Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State) 
the following quotations appear. They 
are taken from Our Living Faith 
(Book Three of the Catholic High 
School Religion Series, 1945-1946, un- 
der the Imprimatur of Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, and 
used in the parochial high schools in 
this country). These excerpts are ger- 
mane to the issue: 


“Catholic Worship. Christ is God 
and the Founder of the Catholic 
Church. These truths are the very cor- 
nerstone of our Faith. Christ left to 
His Church not only the body of re- 
vealed truth but the authority to make 
laws for the worship of God. No other 
institution on earth has the same 
power. All other ways of worshipping 
God, founded in the numberless non- 
Catholic societies, are false.” ... 


“Counterfeit Religions. The material, 
size, and shape of the paper and metal 
money in the United States is deter- 
mined and authorized by the govern- 
ment. No other money is legal tender, 
and any other agency issuing such 
money is guilty of counterfeiting. In 
the same way, non-Catholic methods of 
worshipping God must be branded 
counterfeit. (Italics added. Ed.) Each 
in its own way more or less imitates 
the true religion, yet lacks the true 
value of the genuine Faith of Christ. 
Therefore we cannot practice them 
without dire penalty....” 


“A False Religion. Like all partially 
Christian sects, such social agencies as 
the Salvation Army, the Friends’ Com- 
mittee, and the Y.M.C.A. are not a 
true religion, and acceptance of them 
as such is a form of false worship. The 
slight creed which they maintain re- 
jects the major portions of the doctrine 
of Christ. Some of the members say 
that Baptism is unnecessary, all re- 
ject the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
and none accept the supremacy of the 
Pope. In fact, belief in Christ is the 
only major dogma with them, and most 
of them deny His Divinity, looking up- 
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POLITICAL FUNDS—Cont. P. 1 


and breaking the careers of innocent 
persons. It is perhaps beside the point 
to mention that no Communists have 
been discovered in our government 
who were not already known to or un- 
der suspicion by the regular agencies 
charged with this responsibility and 
that nothing has been turned up which 
was not already in the record. That 
Communists were able to insinuate 
themselves into some sensitive posi- 
tions in government, including the de- 
fense and state departments, during 
World War II, when Russia was our 
ally and we were giving her all pos- 
sible military aid, is well known. If 
the present authorized committees and 
agencies are insufficient to cope with 
the problem the remedy is further ac- 
tion by Congress, not by private inves- 
tigations financed by selected groups 
and under the direction of an individ- 
ual acting beyond his authorized re- 
sponsibilities. We can no more afford 
private FBIs than we can afford pri- 
vate militias. 


To say that the donors of these funds 
expected nothing in return is obviously 
untrue. They did expect something, 
else they would not have put up the 
cash. The donors to Governor Steven- 
son’s fund wanted him elected Gover- 
nor of Illinois and those who supple- 
mented the unspent balance of his cam- 
paign fund wanted competent men in 
state government. The few men who 
received gifts in addition to their sala- 
ries may not have known where the 
money was coming from and may not 
have been swayed in any way in the 
conduct of their offices. But they knew 
they were being subsidized from some 
source, and they knew that their pri- 
vate employers were interested in what 
they were doing, for in at least one 
case the salary from the private em- 
ployer, which continued to come, was 
turned back. The donors to Senator 
Nixon’s fund expected him to carry on 
the sort of crusade against Commu- 
nists they desired. It is not sufficient 
defense to say that the recipients of 
such funds, like Caesar’s wife, are 
above suspicion. The plain fact is that 
Caesar’s wife was not always above 
suspicion. The revelations of the Ke- 
fauver Committee regarding the use 
of secret funds by Arthur H. Samish 
in the California legislature point all 
too clearly to the possibilities of such 
a practice. 

The real issue at stake is the financ- 
ing of political activities by private in- 
terests. We fought that battle against 
Big Business years ago. Subsidies to 
government officials from private in- 
dividuals or groups are just as ethic- 
ally wrong as are subsidies from Wall 
Street, though the gifts may be smaller 
and the ends sought more worthy. 

If salaries of state officials are too 
low to attract competent men, let them 
be raised. If the $12,500 a year salary, 
a $2,500 a year tax-exempt expense ac- 


CHURCH AND STATE—Cont. P. 3 


on Him as no more than a great pro- 
phet who had a social message... . 


“The Church in the United States. In 
this country the Church has flourished 
to such a degree that we may be in- 
clined to think that separation is a 
satisfactory and workable plan. The 
Church holds that this is still a com- 
promise and that the condition is the 
lesser of the two evils.” 


The textbook then goes on to quote 
from a letter of Pope XIII to the 
Church in the United States in which 
he notes that the prosperity of the 
Church in this country is due to the 
“fecundity” with which God has en- 
dowed it, but that “she would bring 
forth more abundant fruits if in addi- 
tion to liberty, she enjoyed the favor 
of the laws and the patronage of the 
public authorities.” (Italics in the 
text) Nevertheless, say the text- 
book, this does not mean that he or his 
successors advocate a change, realiz- 
ing that a number of different religions 
makes union with the State impossible. 
But in another section we read, “The 
question of union or separation of 
Church and State has perplexed men 
since the Protestant Revolt. The ideal 
situation exists when there is perfect 
union and accord between Church and 
State, with each supreme in its own 
field.” (Italics added. Ed.) 


Further light is thrown on Catholic 
claims by the Rev. Clifford Joseph 
Fenton, editor of the American Eccles- 
iastical Review, published by the Cath- 
olic University of America, in a criti- 
cal review of James M. O’Neill’s recent 
book, Catholicism and American Free- 
dom a Catholic reply to Paul Blan- 
chard’s American F'reedom and Cath- 
olis Power. Says Fenton, “The Church, 
like the State, and unlike the univer- 
sity, is able to issue genuine laws, pre- 
cepts that are binding in the con- 
science, enactments that can be dis- 
obeyed only at the cost of offending 
God Himself. . . . it is definitely not 
correct to say that, in this or any other 
country, no one is under legal obliga- 
tion to accept and to follow the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. The su- 
pernatural divine law, positive law and 
the ecclesiastical law impose legal ob- 
ligations.” 


These are not statements of Protes- 
tant “bigots.” They are excerpts from 
textbooks in daily use in Catholic pa- 
rochial schools and the words of a 
prominent editor of a Catholic eccles- 
iastical journal published by an out- 
standing Catholic university. 

J.A.C. 


count of a Senator, plus $50,000 for 
office expense is not enough, let Con- 
gress increase the stipend. The remedy 
1s not private subsidies with all their 
possibilities of evil. 

J.A.C. 


BARTON HUNTER—Cont. P. 1 
certain lessons. One is that theory, 


cal conclusions laid end to end are a 
nothing until they are tested in actu 
experience. Out of discussions belie 
is born. But only out of experienc®. 
does conviction grow. 

However, I would not discount th, 
importance of our pronouncements 
Through the initial stages of discus 
sion, intellectual decision and spoke 
or written credo one makes the firs 
halting steps in the direction of res 
faith. In my own case it was the state 
ments I had already made which le 
us to a first experience of interracia 
fellowship out of which grew deepenec¢ 
conviction. 

But now, to state categorically th 
convictions about which I have beer 
hinting: 

The first is that we must never los¢ 
confidence in the value of symbolic acts 
To discuss the conscientious objecto 
situation in war time is, to a degree 
to show tolerance toward conscientious 


couraging the entry of DPs is, in a 
sense, to bring them in. To preach a 
ringing sermon defining the rights of 
organized labor is, in incipient form 
action taken to support and defend 
these rights. 

Second, however, we must be eter. 
nally aware that symbolic action is not 
real action. We must not confuse the 
discussion of social issues with social 
action, or the building of worship serv: 
ices around the theme of Christian so 
cial justice with the actual achieving 
of it. And further, we must constantly 
keep in mind that our convictions and 
those of our friends and loved ones 
only grow, in the long run, out of ex- 
perience. Herein lies that importance 
of experimental ventures and projects 
in the realm of social actions. 

Our churches must constantly be en- 
couraged to participate in concrete acts 
of brotherhood and tolerance and love 
and prophetic decision. 

Third, we must forever be calling 
people back to the Christian founda- 
tions from which our action springs 
and from which it gets its proper di- 
rection. In the final analysis, Chris- 
tian social action is simply another 
way of saying “Faith without works 
is dead.” It is simply our way of ex- 
pressing openly our inner conviction 
that we belong to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the fellowship of Christ and 
his followers, devoted as best we know 
to the doing of God’s will. 

These are some of the feelings I have 
as I come to share in the work of the 
Department of Social Welfare. 

B.H. 


